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EDITOR'S  NOTEBOOK 


(Ama#Ic  -m^u  -rut: 


■  n  this  issue  we  look  at  changes 
I  being  made  in  the  business 
I  world  to  respond  to  environ- 
I  mental  concerns.  There  is 
room  for  cynicism,  but  our  writ- 
ers found  plenty  of  evidence  of 
meaningful  change  out  there.  We 
aren't  talking  about  businesses  in 
the  "green"  sector  here  (the  cloth 
diaper  makers,  composter  manu- 
facturers and  the  like)  but  rather, 
the  mainstream  industries  we  are 
more  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
as  the  source  of  the  problem. 

Some  of  these  industries,  espe- 
cially in  the  resource  sector,  are 
being  pushed  into  a  new  way  of 
doing  business.  They're  feeling 
the  pressure  from  new  regula- 
tions, the  media  and  the  public. 
As  importantly,  Connie  Bryson 
writes,  they  are  feeling  pressure 
from  their  insurers  and  lenders  to 
keeptheirenvironmental  liability 
to  a  minimum.  Others  are  being 
led  -  by  CEOs  with  vision.  Eric- 
Bailey  interviews  three  who  have 
changed  the  direction  of  their 
companies,  to  explore  how  and 
why  these  individuals  have  exer- 
cised their  personal  commitment 
through  corporate  action. 

The  push-pull  theme  is  explored 
further  in  a  discussion  of  the  car- 


rot  and  stick  question.  Should 
there  be  carrots  -  in  the  form  of 
looser  regulation  or  more 
favorable  interest  rates  -  for  com- 
panies with  good  environmental 
records?  Should  sticks  -  heavy 
fines,  jail  terms  for  executives  - 
do  the  job? 

As  always,  we  aim  to  provoke 
thought  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  about  any  of  the  issues 
we  raise.  Please  write  to  us  at  the 
address  opposite  with  your  envi- 
ronment views.  Let  us  know,  too, 
what  you  think  of  the  changes  we 
have  made  to  Environment  \  lews, 
as  we  try  to  adapt  to  tight  budgets 
without  sacrificingquality.  We've 
saved  space  and  money  by  using 
a  slightly  smaller  typeface  and  by 
dropping  the  address  card  in  favor 
of  a  cutout  box  on  the  back  cover. 

Award-Winning  Article 

Calgary  writer  Kevin  Van  Tighem 
has  won  two  Western  Magazine 


Awards  for  an  article  he  wrote  for 
Environment  Views  last  spring. 
We  were  delighted,  as  the  compe- 
tition was  among  many  strong 
publications,  including  Western 
Living  and  a  number  of  other 
large-circulation  magazines. 

Kevin  shared  the  Alberta  Gold 
Award  with  Calgary  Herald 
writer  Brian  Brennan  and  won 
the  second  award,  in  the  Natural 
Resources  category,  for  "Ecosys- 
tem Thinking  in  a  Fragmented 
World."  The  article  appeared  in 
our  Crown  of  the  Continent  issue. 
In  the  piece,  he  took  readers  on  a 
unique  tour  of  the  ecosystem 
through  the  eyes  of  a  grizzly  bear. 
In  this  fragmented  ecosystem,  a 
grizzly  bear  can  begin  any  given 
day  as  an  endangered  species  in 
Montana,  spend  the  afternoon 
enjoying  the  protection  offered 
by  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park 
and  be  shot  in  the  evening  under  a 
hunting  licence  in  B.C. 


"Humans  invent  boundaries  and 
then  are  foreverconfined  by  them. 
It  seems  ironic  that  some  of  the 
lines  that  now  confound  efforts  to 
sustain  the  Crown  of  the  Conti- 
nent were  originally  draw  n  to  pro- 
tect it." 

Kevin  is  a  biologist,  an  inter- 
pretive specialist  with  Parks 
Canada.  He  is  a  well-known  envi- 
ronmentalist who  devotes  a  lot  of 
volunteer  time  to  conservation 
issues.  He  has  written  a  book  on 
the  birds  of  Jasper  National  Park 
and  was  involved  in  the  biophysi- 
cal inventory  of  western  Cana- 
da's mountain  national  parks. 

Says  our  board  chairman.  Da\  e 
Dodge:  "He  is  a  wonderful  writer 
and  we  sensed  his  article  would 
really  strike  a  chord  with  readers. 
We  are  delighted  to  learn  that 
Kevin  has  received  such  impor- 
tant recognition  for  his  hard 
work." 

Maryhelen  Vicars,  the  editor 
of  Environment  Views,  is  a 
professional  writer  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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BOOK  REVIEW   by  Kim  Sanderson 


Changing  Course:  A  Global  Business  Perspective 
on  Development  and  the  Environment. 

Stephan  Schmidheiny  with  the  Business  Council 
on  Sustainable  Development.  1992.  The  MIT  Press. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  374  pages. 


T|  he  problem  with  sticking  your  neck 
out  and  being  a  leader  is  that  it  makes 
you  an  easy  target.  This  book  will 
draw  fire  from  some  in  business  and 
government,  as  well  as  the  environmental 
community.  Each  group  will  have  its  own 
reasons  for  expressing  anger  or  disbelief. 

Stephan  Schmidheiny  and  the  Business 
Council  on  Sustainable  Development  (BCSD) 
have  made  a  powerful  and  persuasive  contri- 
bution to  the  sustainable  development  dia- 
logue. They  have  produced  a  book  that,  like 
the  Brundtland  report,  will  cause  people  to 
rethink  the  way  they  view  the  world. 

The  first  chapter  states  unequivocally  why 
sustainable  development  has  been  accepted  in 
principle  but  not  in  practice:  many  of  those 
with  the  power  to  effect  the  necessary  changes 
have  the  least  motivation  to  alter  the  status 
quo  that  gave  them  that  power. 

Schmidheiny,  a  wealthy  Swiss  industrial- 
ist, knows  about  power.  He  was  approached 
by  Maurice  Strong  in  1990  to  be  his  personal 
advisor  for  business  and  industry  in  preparing 
for  the  recent  Earth  Summit  in  Brazil.  As  a 
result,  he  approached  some  50  business  lead- 
ers from  around  the  world  to  form  the  BSCD, 
which  he  personally  bankrolled. 

The  first  half  of  Changing  Course  provides 
a  wide-ranging  overview  of  sustainable  de- 
velopment issues,  such  as  energy,  capital 
markets  and  trade.  Each  of  the  10  chapters  is 
written  by  a  different  group  or  individual,  but 
the  diversity  of  approaches  and  levels  of  de- 
tail does  not  seriously  detract  from  the  overall 
impact. 

These  chapters  include  some  wonderful 
quotes  that  will  undoubtedly  become  part  of 
speech  writers'  files  for  presidents  and  chief 
executive  officers  around  the  world.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  commitment  behind  them  is 


equally  well  absorbed.  The  book's  second 
half  features  38  short,  convincing  case  studies 
from  successful  and  progressive  businesses 
around  the  world. 

Fundamentally,  this  book  is  about  change,  a 
process  that  is  never  easy  if  it  is  to  be  meaning- 
ful and  lasting.  However,  the  preface  outlines 
the  practical  optimism  that  pervades  the  book: 
"We  call  for  a  long-term  view,  for  far-reach- 
ing change,  and  for  action.  But  we  do  not  base 
our  hopes  for  success  on  radical  changes  in 
human  nature  or  on  the  creation  of  a  Utopia. 
We  take  humans  the  way  we  find  them,  the 
way  we  are  all  made,  with  all  our  strengths  and 


CHANGING 

COURSE 


A  GLOBAL  BUSINESS 
PERSPECTIVE  ON  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


STEPHAN  SCHMIDHEINY 
WITH  THE  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 
FOR  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 


weaknesses. . .  We  believe  that,  given  the  will 
and  understanding,  our  proposals  can  eventu- 
ally become  part  of  practical  reality." 

One  reader's  practical  realities  can  be  an- 
other's controversy.  The  authors  strongly  en- 
dorse the  idea  that,  in  a  sustainable  world, 
environmental  performance  should  be  "a  po- 
tent source  of  competitive  advantage." 

The  BCSD  holds  the  view  that  "economic 
progress,  social  progress  and  the  sound  man- 
agement of  environmental  resources  must  all 
proceed  apace.  To  strive  for  the  first  goal 
while  ignoring  the  second  two  destroys  the 
basis  of  all  progress." 

The  BCSD  understands  the  difficul- 
ties facing  the  so-called  developing 
countries.  A  full  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  topic  of  technology  co-operation, 
which  the  authors  view  as  different 
from  technology  transfer. 

"Technology  co-operation  does  not 
simply  move  technology,  it  also  trans- 
fers the  ability  to  innovate.  Develoment 
is  not  only  about  improved  living  stand- 
ards, but  also  about  a  people's  capac- 
ity to  absorb,  generate  and  apply 
knowledge." 

The  production  and  endorsement  of 
Changing  Course  by  such  diverse  com- 
panies  as  those  represented  on  the 
BCSD  is  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 
If  the  BCSD  can  catalyze  the  transfor- 
mation of  other  leaders  in  society,  our 
future  may  indeed  be  a  sustainable 
one. 

Kim  Sanderson  represents  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Environmental 
Biologists  on  the  editorial  board  of 
Environment  Views. 
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Eric  Bailey 

CORPORATE  VIEWS 

Teaching  the 
Energy  Elephants  to  Dance 


There's  one  main  reason  why  the  han-  new  tune  in  which  environmental  steward- 

dler  sits  up  at  the  elephant's  head:  ship  and  sustainable  development  come 

you  may  get  the  beast  moving  with  through  as  strong  themes.  And,  if  you  listen 

encouragement  from  behind,  but  it's  carefully,  you  will  hear  the  person  at  the  top 

impossible  to  steer  from  the  rear.  humming  the  new  music  most  enthusiasti- 

In  his  popular  analysis  of  organizational  cally. 

change.  Teaching  the  Elephant  to  Dance,  You  might  be  skeptical  about  whether  one 

James  Belasco  says  large  corporations  handle  person  can  really  have  a  strong  influence  on 

much  like  elephants,  sleepily  repeating  the  the  elephantine  course  of  an  industry  or  cor- 

same  routines  and  following  the  same  policies  poration.  However,  some  individuals  in  key 

despite  the  changing  world  around  them.  positions  appear  to  be  advancing  the  energy 

Alberta's  most  visible  giants  are  in  the  industry's  environmental  agenda  much  more 

energy  industry.  However,  some  of  these  crea-  quickly  than  it  was  moving  on  its  own.  We 

tures  have  begun,  ever  so  slowly,  to  sway  to  a  talked  to  three  men  who  call  the  tune  in  their 


organizations  and  tried  to  find  out  what 
prompted  them  to  bring  environmental  issues 
to  the  boardroom  table. 

Crystal  Balls  and  Diplomacy 

Atop  the  mahogany  credenza  in  a  corner  of- 
fice on  the  38th  tloor  of  the  PetroCanada  West 
Tower,  a  crystal  ball  on  a  wrought-metal 
pediment  glints  with  a  light  like  that  glittering 
from  Calgary's  Bow  River  far  below . 

Ian  Smyth,  president  of  the  Canadian  Petro- 
leum Association  (CPA)  for  the  last  14  years, 
hints  he  has  used  that  ball  more  than  once  in 
efforts  to  predict  the  best  direction  for  the  50- 
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member  organization.  However, 
says  Smyth,  it  didn't  take  much 
ball-gazing  to  arrive  at  a  policy  of 
more  concern  for  the  environment. 

"I  have  a  pretty  good  track  record 
of  guessing  where  things  are  go- 
ing," he  says.  "When  the  environ- 
ment became  an  issue  of  public 
health,  it  became  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  not  scientific  policy.  By 
1984,  environmental  interests  were  redefined 
as  public  health  issues." 

In  language  that  shows  his  past  experience 
in  the  foreign  service,  Smyth  says,  "1  have 
from  time  to  time  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
board  to  environmental  issues  and  have  had 
an  influence  on  moving  the  association  in  that 
direction." 

In  his  report  to  the  association  in  1984, 
Smyth  engaged  in  a  little  of  what  he  calls 
inventing  the  future  by  saying,  "As  concern 
about  economic  issues  fades  in  the  years  ahead, 
it  is  likely  to  be  replaced  with  greater  public 
concern  about  environmental  issues.  If  so,  it 
will  be  a  priority  for  the  (petroleum)  industry 
to  be,  and  to  be  seen  to  be,  the  leading  Cana- 
dian industry  in  conservation  and  environ- 
mental protection." 

Even  put  in  such  conservative  language,  the 
message  disposed  some  CPA  board  members 
to  think  of  Smyth  as  something  of  an  environ- 
mental zealot.  However,  he  says,  he  kept  his 
personal  convictions  on  a  businesslike  basis 
and  kept  plugging  the  importance  of  the  issue. 

In  1 986,  he  advised  the  board,  "Gentlemen, 
I  encourage  you  to  read  the  current  issue  of 
Time  magazine  where  an  environmental 
story  is  on  the  cover  -  and,  by  the  way,  an 
environmental  story  has  been  on  the  cover 
four  times  this  year." 


Over  the  years,  he  has  been  able  to  persuade 
people  that  good  environmental  management 
is  good  business.  One  clear  result  of  the  atten- 
tion given  to  environmental  issues  by  the 
CPA  was  the  Environmental  Code  of  Practice 
adopted  in  1987.  The  code,  the  first  for  any 
industry  association  in  the  country,  earned  a 
nomination  for  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment Program's  Global  500  award. 

The  CPA  code  puts  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  public  consultation  in  energy  industry  plan- 
ning. This  is  another  subject  Smyth  has  kept 
on  his  board's  agenda  for  more  than  a  decade. 

"Petroleum  companies  needed  to  recognize 
that  people  had  a  legitimate  stake  in  petro- 
leum development.  There  had  to  be  a  better 
way  to  deal  with  the  public  than  fighting  it  out 


the  Environmental  Law  Centre  and  now  sits 
on  the  board  of  the  Society,  Environment  and 
Energy  Development  Studies  Foundation. 

Smyth  says  his  personal  commitment  to 
environmental  protection  comes  from  first- 
hand experience  with  unprotected  environ- 
ments earlier  in  his  career.  "As  a  foreign 
service  officer,  I've  administered  aid  pro- 
grams and  seen  environmental  quality  de- 
stroyed and  seen  what  it  does  to  people  in 
Africa,  eastern  Europe,  Mexico  City.  I  had 
bronchitis  nine  times  in  three  years  in  Lon- 
don. Now  the  birds  are  returning  to  London 
after  the  coal  fires  were  banned." 

Round  Table  Starting  Point 

Exposure  to  a  working  group  on  environmen- 


M  |  get  really  mad  at 
environmental  non-government 
organizations  who  say  we're  hopping  on  the  band- 
wagon when  we've  been  helping  to 
drive  it  for  years, 

lan  Smyth 


in  front  of  the  Energy  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Board." 

Smyth  involved  interest  groups  from  out- 
side his  industry  in  the  consultations  that  led 
to  the  environmental  code.  Non-government 
organizations  ranging  from  trade  unions  to 
environmental  advocacies  attended  a  three- 
day  workshop  in  Banff.  Smyth  feels  that  in 
this  regard  and  others,  the  CPA  has  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  business  response  to  environ- 
mental concerns. 

"The  industry  is  a  leader  in  environmental 
protection  but  public  perceptions  of  the  indus- 
try are  often  negative,"  Smyth  has  said.  "I  get 
really  mad  at  environmental  non-government 
organizations  who  say  we're  hopping  on  the 
band  wagon  when  we've  been  helping  to 
drive  it  for  years.  And  now,  the  industry  is  in 
very  difficult  financial  straits  but  our  guys  are 
still  trying  to  do  the  right  thing." 

He  pointedly  observes  that  not  all  environ- 
mentalists are  found  in  the  environmental 
network. 

Smyth  may  not  be  an  insider  in  what  he  calls  o 
the  network,  but  he  has  bumped  elbows  re-  g 
peatedly  with  many  who  are.  In  1988,  he  was  * 
named  to  the  National  Task  Force  on  Environ-  ^ 
ment  and  the  Economy,  which  led  to  the  ft 
National  Round  Table  on  the  Environment 
and  the  Economy.  He  has  been  on  the  board  of 


tal  issues  has  been  formative,  not  only  for 
Smyth,  but  for  other  business  leaders.  Jack 
MacLeod,  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Shell  Canada  also  found  himself  pon- 
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convinced  his  industry,  which  only  five  years 
ago  thought  of  its  role  in  environmental  pro- 
tection as  basically  pollution  control,  must 
now  see  itself  as  a  leader  in  applying  the 
principles  of  sustainable  development  to  real 
life. 

"Sustainable  development  makes  business 
sense  in  a  way  that  environmental  stew. ml 
ship  never  did."  he  says.  "It  is  my  belief  that 
sustainable  development  offers  the  reconcili- 
ation between  environment  and  the  economy." 

At  first.  MacLeod  had  some  doubts  about 
accepting  his  1989  appointment  to  the  na- 
tional round  table.  "Management  was  won- 
dering whether  the  round  table  was  a  political 
gimmick  or  what.  But.  forme,  in  19X9  a  stone 
was  dropped  in  the  pond  and  the  ripples  have 


Senior  management  first  laid  the  basis  of  the 
policy,  then  turned  to  the  organization  as  a 
whole  and  said.  "Here  are  the  policy,  princi- 
ple, targets  and  goals  we  developed.  It's  now 
up  to  you  to  develop  a  sustainable  develop- 
ment plan  for  your  operation." 

Eight  of  Shell's  12  major  operating  divi- 
sions have  their  plans  already  complete,  while 
the  remainder  will  be  finished  b\  mid- 1 993. 
Shell's  first  annual  report  on  sustainable  de- 
velopment came  out  earlier  this  year.  It  de- 
fines sustainable  development  for  Shell 
Canada  as  "deriving  the  maximum  short-  and 
long-term  value  from  the  use  of  non-renew- 
able resources,  while  at  the  same  time  mini 
mizing  the  environmental  impacts  of  finding 
and  producing  those  resources." 


dering  possible  relationships  be- 
tween business  and  environment 
when  he  was  named  to  the  National 
Round  Table  on  the  Environment 
and  the  Economy. 

"If  the  CEO  of  Norcen  had  been 
invited  to  be  on  the  round  table 
instead  of  me,  I  bet  you  a  buck 
they'd  have  a  sustainable  develop- 
ment policy  now  and  we  wouldn't," 
MacLeod  laughs. 

MacLeod  feels  the  oil  industry  has  had  a 
"reasonable  record"  of  environmental  stew 
ardship  over  the  last  20  years  but  he  is  now 


^  For  me,  in 
1989  a  stone  was  dropped  in  the  pond  and 
the  ripples  have  been  spreading 
rapidly  since,  ff 

Jack  MacLeod 


been  spreading  rapidly  since." 

His  heightened  awareness  led  MacLeod  to 
decide  Shell  should  replace  its  environmental 
policy  with  one  of  sustainable  development. 


It  isn't  easy  to  explain  how  a  company  that 
extracts,  refines  and  markets  a  non-renewable 
resource  can  practise  sustainable  develop- 
ment. MacLeod  suggests  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
environment  that  is  being  sustained. 

"Land  anil  site  reclamation  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  what  sustainable  development 
means  to  a  resource  industry.  Previously,  we 
would  try  to  contain  a  toxic  spill.  Now  we 
must  continuously  have  a  plan  for  reclama- 
tion of  the  property."  MacLeod  says.  He  cites 
shut-in  wells  as  another  example.  In  the  past. 
Shell  would  clean  up  the  site,  cap  the  well, 
lock  the  gate  and  be  gone.  Today,  "There  must 
be  a  plan  for  the  final  and  total  reclamation  of 
every  one  of  those  sites." 

He  says  Shell's  approach  has  been  well 
received  by  its  own  employees.  "The  work 
and  the  plans  have  been  quite  enthusiastically 
received  by  Shell  people  because  everyone 
has  become  much  more  concerned  about  the 
environment  in  the  last  few  years  and  there's 
an  opportunity  for  everyone  to  participate." 

MacLeod  has  also  noticed  that  the  sustain- 
able development  planning  process  has  begun 
to  create  an  imprint  on  Shell's  corporate  cul- 
ture. He  compares  it  to  the  discipline  that  was 
introduced  when  a  major  occupational  health 
and  safety  program  was  implemented.  As 
time  goes  by.  consideration  of  sustainability 


lack  MacLeod  hiking  the  Kluane  Glacier. 
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can  become  an  automatic  part  of  every  job. 
There  are  some  preliminary  examples  of  how 
this  is  working. 

"We  are  just  completing  a  lube  and  grease 
blending  and  packaging  plant  in  Brockville. 
We  are  saying  that  this  is  the  first  plant  we 
have  ever  constructed  to  which  sustainable 
development  principles  were  applied  in  the 
planning." 

Shell  Canada's  parent,  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
has  adopted  sustainable  development  princi- 
ples, at  least  partly  as  a  result  of  the  Canadian 
initiative,  and  MacLeod  expects  the  ripples 
will  spread  beyond  his  own  organization. 

"I'm  optimistic  that  sustainable  de- 
velopment will  take  hold  in  the  busi- 
ness community  in  Canada  and  will 
make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  difference  to 
how  we  treat  our  environment  as  we 
advance  toward  prosperity." 

A  Calling  for  Change 

Ken  McCready,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  TransAlta  Utili- 
ties Corporation  has  guided  his  com- 


pany through  the  first  stages  of  a  transition  to 
the  principles  of  sustainable  development, 
beginning  with  a  new  set  of  environmental 
policy  statements  late  in  1990.  The  experi- 
ence has  left  him  "very  optimistic.  Address- 
ing and  incorporating  environment  in  our 
business  and  personal  lives  will  bring  about  a 
renaissance,  a  new  age  in  our  society  -  for  the 
alternative  is  really  unthinkable." 

After 29  years  with  the  company,  McCready 
took  over  as  chief  executive  officer  in  1989. 
That  appointment  was  followed  by  his  selec- 
tion to  chair  the  Alberta  Round  Table  on 
Environment  and  the  Economy.  This  period 


To  make  change  happen  at  TransAlta. 
McCready  struck  an  environmental  advisory 
panel  in  1990.  It  was  made  up  of  consumers 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  power  and  envi- 
ronmental advocates  concerned  about  envi- 
ronmental performance  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  cost.  "In  fact,  we  made  sure  that  we  got 
a  couple  of  those  who  shoot  hardest  for  ink 
and  invited  them  to  work  with  management  to 
develop  ourenvironmental  policy  statements." 

The  advisory  panel  drafted  a  set  of  policy 
statements  McCready  thought  were  more  de- 
manding on  the  company  than  he  would  have 
predicted  at  the  outset.  But.  he  sa\  s.  he  and  his 


U  Now  our 

employees  have  ownership 
of  (TransAlta's  environment  policy)  and  they'll 
make  it  happen,  gg 

Ken  McCready 


was  also  a  time,  McCready  believes,  when 
public  concern  over  environmental  quality 
was  growing  quickly. 

"The  link  between  human  health  and  the 
environment  had  become  clear  in  peoples' 
minds  and  global  warming  was  becoming  a 
topic  of  discussion,"  McCready  says.  "The 
direction  of  solutions  for  the  environment  just 
became  clearer  to  me.  I  felt  taking  a  leadership 
role  was  a  duty  and  that  TransAlta  wanted  to 
be  part  of  the  solution." 

He  says  that  to  make  major  change  the 
corporation  had  to  become  a  learning  organi- 
zation, able  to  absorb  a  whole  range  of  ideas 
from  sources  outside  its  walls. 

"We  chose  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  out- 
side to  develop  more  explicit  policy  state- 
ments about  the  environment.  I  understood 
and  accepted  as  a  ground  rule  that  we  had  to 
stay  open  to  the  advice  -  and  that  opening  got 
bigger  as  the  learning  took  place,"  says 
McCready,  who  believes  the  most  important 
role  a  CEO  may  have  is  to  facilitate  his  com- 
pany's ability  to  learn  and  adapt  to  change. 

One  of  the  central  ideas  McCready  him- 
self has  learned  is  that  sustainable  develop- 
ment means  just  as  much  to  business  as  it 
does  to  the  environment  and  it  means  mak- 
ing them  both  better.  Business  takes  a  while 
to  adopt  new  realities,  he  says,  but  once 
businessmen  recognize  the  reality  as  set, 
they'll  figure  out  the  best  ways  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  happen. 


senior  managers  were  learning  and  changing 
their  ideas  throughout  the  process  of  working 
with  the  panel. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  concept  to 
emerge  from  the  advisory  panel  was  what 
McCready  calls  a  sustainable  development 
paradigm,  which  was  the  clear  proposition 
that  the  company  should  be  able  to  do  busi- 
ness in  such  a  way  that  it  could  deliver  better 
performance  for  the  environment  with  no 
increase  in  electric  rates. 

Management  then  gave  the  draft  environ- 
mental policy  statements  to  employees  in 
focus  group  sessions.  "It  was  a  huge  turn-on 
for  employees  and  they  made  the  statements 
tougher  still.  Now  our  employees  have  own- 
ership of  this  and  they'll  make  it  happen." 

The  strong  sense  of  support  from  employ- 
ees and  management  is  exhilarating,  says 
McCready.  "I  know  the  need  for  energy  will 
increase  in  the  world  and  we  have  to  find  ways 
to  provide  it  with  reduced  impact  on  the 
environment.  This  has  opened  .  .  .  new  areas 
to  make  a  contribution  in.  I've  seen  a  bigger 
call." 

Can  you  hear  it?  If  you  put  down  the  maga- 
zine, close  your  eyes  and  listen  closely,  you 
may  be  able  to  pick  out  the  music.  And  that 
di  stant  thunder  you  hear  may  just  be  the  sound 
of  elephants  dancing. 

Eric  Bailey  is  a  professional  writer 
specializing  in  outdoor  and  interpretive 
writing,  working  from  Lacombe. 
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SHADES  OF  GREEN 


Is  It  Time  to  Rate 
Corporate  Performance? 


mwim 


C 


When  the  credit  rating  of  a 
major  corporation  changes, 
you  read  about  it  in  the  fi- 
nancial pages.  What  if  there 
were  a  rating  system  like  that  for  environmen- 
tal performance?  Would  it  make  business 
more  environmentally  responsible? 

Peter  Dickey,  Shell  Canada's  manager  of 
corporate  safety  and  environment,  thinks  it 
would.  "The  good  companies  are  not  visible 


enough  from  the  medium  and  poor  ones.  I 
think  the  visibility  of  a  rating  would  encour- 
age companies  who  may  be  medium  to  get 
much  better." 

A  few  carrots  dangled  at  the  top  of  the 
rating  ladder  wouldn't  hurt  either.  Right  now , 
Dickey  notes,  we  have  mainly  sticks  to  con- 
trol environmental  performance.  Sticks  are 
important.  "If  you've  got  bad  guys  getting 
away  with  things  it  damages  the  credibility  of 


the  whole  industry."  But.  he  adds,  you  catch 
more  Hies  with  honey  than  with  vinegar. 

"One  way  of  encouraging  good  environ- 
mental performance  is  to  reward  it. 
Companies  that  had  a  triple  A  env  ironmental 
rating  would  be  treated  differently  than 
companies  with  a  D  rating."  Credit  ratings 
tell  the  world  who's  a  good  business  risk. 
Green  ratings  would  tell  the  world  who's  a 
good  environmental  risk. 
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You  would  think  that  the  idea  of  a 
corporate  green  rating  would  go  over 
well  with  environmentalists,  regula- 
tors and  bankers.  It  would  put  more 
information  in  the  hands  of  the  watch- 
dogs, ease  the  burden  of  financially 
stretched  bureaucracies  and  finger 
the  dirty  companies  that  banks  are  so 
anxious  to  avoid. 

The  idea,  however,  raises  more 
eyebrows  than  cheers  of  support. 
What  would  the  rating  measure? 
Why  would  it  make  a  difference? 
And  who,  ever  mindful  of  the  bot- 
tom line,  would  pay  for  it? 

The  Color  of  Money 

If  a  green  rating  were  done  like  a  credit  rating, 
the  companies  themselves  would  pay  for  it. 

Companies  need  a  credit  rating  to  borrow 
money  on  the  public  market.  Money  bor- 
rowed through  public  sources  like  a  bond 
issue  is  cheaper  than  private  money  borrowed 
from  banks.  So  if  you  want  cheap  money,  you 
go  to  one  of  the  recognized  credit  rating 
agencies  -  Standard  and  Poor's,  for  example, 
or  Moody's  -  pay  your  fee  and  hope  for  the 
best.  Once  you  start  the  process,  you  can't 
stop  it.  You  get  a  credit  rating,  it's  public 
information  and  it's  good  for  a  year.  No  cor- 
poration has  to  be  rated,  but  the  lure  of  cheap 
money  makes  it  as  good  as  compulsory. 

The  federal  government's  Environmental 
Choice  program,  which  licenses  the  use  of  the 
Ecologo  on  environmentally  friendly  prod- 


Companies  that  had 
a  triple  A  environmental  rating 
would  be  treated  differently  than  companies 
with  a  D  rating.  Credit  ratings  tell  the  world  who's  a 
good  business  risk.  Green  ratings  would 
tell  the  world  who's  a  good 
environmental  risk. 


ucts,  also  charges  for  its  service.  Companies 
pay  the  cost  of  on-site  technical  assessments 
and  then  a  percentage  of  annual  sales  if  the 
product  passes  muster.  The  Ecologo  is  more 
than  just  a  green  rubber  stamp.  Panels  of 
experts  review  each  product  following  guide- 
lines that  other  experts  have  approved.  The 
idea  is  to  give  green  products  the  edge  in  a 
green  marketplace. 

Environmental  Choice  has  been  running  for 
four  years.  It  has  licensed  only  700  products 
from  a  total  of  120  companies.  That's  partly 
because  the  program  is  still  developing  prod- 
uct guidelines.  It's  also  because  corporations 
are  not  beating  down  the  door. 

Shell  Canada  has  not  yet  applied  for  an 
Ecologo.  "We  may  decide  to  do  that  next 
year,"  says  Dickey.  "It's  expensive  and  it 
takes  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  to  supply  the 
panel  with  the  information  they  need." 


The  Globe  '92  conference  in  Vancouver  this  year  was  a  forum 
for  business  and  environment  issues. 


Green  consumerism  doesn't  motivate  the 
way  a  good  interest  rate  does.  If  you  want  the 
rabbit  to  jump  through  the  hoop,  the  carrot  has 
to  crunch. 

Digging  for  Carrots 

Dickey  would  like  to  see  the  triple  green 
companies  in  line  for  some  big  breaks,  such  as 
smoother  approval  processes,  lower  interest 
rates  and  less  regulatory  hammering.  "If  they 
ran  into  difficulties,  they  would  have  better 
understanding,  both  from  the  regulators  and 
from  the  public.  Your  history  would  count  for 
something." 

Ray  Rasmussen,  an  environmentalist  on  the 
Alberta  Round  Table  on  Environment  and 
Economy  and  professor  at  the  University  of 
Alberta's  Faculty  of  Business,  sees  value  in  a 
rating  system,  but  has  reservations  about  an 
all-carrot  diet. 

The  visibility  of  a  rating  system,  he  says,  is 
its  big  benefit.  "The  media  are  doing  the  rating 
now.  The  big  spills  and  big  disasters  -  like  the 
Exxon  Valdez-  get  the  coverage  because  they 
are  spectacular.  But  it's  not  accurate.  Little 
companies  could  be  messing  up  a  lot  and  we 
just  don't  know  about  it.  A  rating  system 
would  make  all  companies  media  visible." 

However,  he  is  cautious  about  giving  re- 
wards for  triple  green  ratings.  Incentive  sys- 
tems can  be  full  of  wild  cards  that  can  encour- 
age behavior  they  don't  intend.  "Look  at  farm 
subsidies,"  he  says.  A  simple  income  supple- 
ment has  turned  bad  for  the  environment.  It 
has  pushed  fanning  on  to  marginal  land  be- 
cause it  is  paid  according  to  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. 

Fred  Schulte  doubts  that  smoothing  the 
regulatory  path  is  a  possible  carrot.  He  is 
director  of  Environmental  Assessment  in 
Alberta  Environment,  the  division  that  regu- 
lates the  environmental  impact  of  projects 
before  they  are  built.  "There's  no  way  we  can 
credit  a  company  for  past  performance  and 
tell  them.  'You  did  a  good  job  last  time  so  you 
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^  Three  years  ago 
the  priority  interests  were  probably 
environment,  labour  record  and  women's  issues 
in  that  order,"  says  company  president  David  Nitkin.  "Now 
the  priority  questions  are  environment, 
environment,  environment.  ## 

EthicScan  president  David  Nitkin 


don't  have  to  do  a  complete  environmental 
impact  assessment  (EIA)  this  time,*"  he  says. 

However,  he  adds,  the  EIA  process  is  in  tact 
streamlined  if  companies  are  "philosophi- 
cally on  board."  Those  are  generally  the  ones 
with  the  good  records.  "They  know  how  to 
work  with  government  and  go  with  the  How. 
Companies  that  are  in  denial,  that  fight  the 
whole  way  and  don't  understand,  have  a  slow  er 
time  of  it." 

There  is  more  flexibility  when  it  comes  to 
operating  permits.  Operating  permits  regulate 
emissions.  If  the  Standards  and  Approvals 
Division  in  Alberta  Environment  is  confident 
a  company  can  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
permit,  it  can  grant  the  permit  for  up  to  10 
years.  If  the  technology  is  new,  or  the  com- 
pany falls  short  somehow  ,  a  term  of  one  year 
is  not  unusual.  Would  a  green  rating  be  useful 
in  coming  to  these  decisions? 

"It's  debatable."  says  Jerry  Lack,  director 


of  Standards  and  Approvals.  "Our  primary 
criterion  is  whether  the  environment  is  in  fact 
being  protected.  We  look  at  the  emission  rates 
and  the  type  of  technology  a  company  puts  in 
-  will  these  in  fact  meet  the  ambient  standards 
for  air  and  water?" 

A  triple  A  green  rating  would  make  no 
difference  when  a  company  breaks  the  law, 
says  Donna  Tingley.  Tingley  is  director  of  the 
Environmental  Law  Centre  and  an  environ- 
mentalist on  the  Alberta  Round  Table.  "We 
don't  want  to  give  bonuses  for  obeying  the 
law.  It's  what  we  must  do." 

She  points  out,  however,  that  the  judicial 
process  necessarily  takes  environmental  record 
into  account.  A  good  record  can  cushion  the 
blow.  It  can  be  the  cornerstone  in  a  defence  of 
"due  diligence"  i.e.,  showing  that  the  com- 
pany did  everything  possible  to  avoid  the 
offence.  It  is  also  a  consideration  in  sentenc- 
ing. "If  you're  charged  with  a  criminal  of- 


fence, that's  your  chance  to  say,  'I've  never 
done  this  before.  I  have  a  clean  record.'  And 
the  judge  does  take  this  into  account." 

Banks  also  examine  environmental  records 
closely.  These  days,  a  dirty  record  makes  it 
harder  to  get  credit.  Banks  don't  want  to 
secure  loans  with  contaminated  property  lor 
fearol  being  held  liable  for  i  he  clean  up  costs. 

"It  makes  them  very  nervous,"  says  Dickey. 
"We're  getting  visits  and  calls  all  the  time 
from  banks  finding  out  how  we  are  doing 
things.  We  are  getting  ever  more  complicated 
questionnaires  to  fill  out  because  they  are  so 
concerned  about  inheriting  environmental  li- 
abilities. If  they  had  a  Standard  and  Poor's 
that  they  could  phone  up  and  say  'What's  the 
environmental  rating  of  this  company,  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  they  do  on  the  financial 
side,  that  would,  I  think,  be  very  helpful  to 
them." 

But  the  banks  aren't  sure  they  could  trust 
environmental  ratings.  Would  they  be  accu- 
rate? Would  they  shield  banks  from  liability? 
Al  Gerard,  senior  credit  manager  in 
Alberta  for  the  Toronto  Dominion 
Bank,  says  banks  must  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate due  diligence  in  steeringclear 
of  dirty  companies  or  be  prepared  to 
pay  for  the  cleanup  of  contaminated 
sites.  "Under  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection and  Enhancement  Act.  due  dili- 
gence is  the  defence"  against  environ- 
mental liability,  he  says.  Would  pick- 
ing up  the  phone  and  calling  a  rating 
agency  be  enough  ? 

Pierre  Boulanger.  senior  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  TD  in  Toronto,  adds  an- 
other twist.  Is  anybody  going  to  ven- 
ture into  the  environmental  rating  busi- 
ness if  making  a  call  is  enough?  "I'm  not  quite 
sure  which  organization  would  be  willing  to 
take  on  the  liability  of  doing  an  environmental 
risk  rating.  If  you  do  it  for  a  fee  you've  got  to 
make  sure  that  you're  very,  very  accurate.  I'm 
not  sure  the  science  is  well  enough  developed 
to  give  really  solid  ratings." 

Doug  Bissett,  manager  of  environmental 
risk  for  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  Toronto,  is  also  cautious.  "The  con- 
cept is  an  interesting  one,  but  at  this  early 
stage  it  leaves  open  so  many  questions  about 
standards  and  measures.  We've  been  around 
and  around  that  one  a  number  of  times  and 
don't  have  good  answers." 

How  Green  Is  Green? 

Rasmussen  and  the  banks  worry  about  how  to 
measure  shades  of  green.  EthicScan.  a  con- 
sulting company  in  Toronto,  comes  as  close  to 
rating  corporations  as  you're  likely  to  get 
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GLOBE  '92 


Globe  '92  organizer  Patrick  Reid  (right) 
says  business  has  a  long  way  to  go. 


right  now.  What  yardstick  does  it  use? 

EthicScan  collects  and  sells  information  on 
the  performance  of  the  1 .500  most  prominent 
companies  that  operate  in  Canada,  starting 
with  the  1 ,000  largest  as  reported  in  the  Finan- 
cial Post.  The  information  covers  social,  labor 
and  environmental  history. 

EthicScan  has  been  in  the  business  five 
years.  "Three  years  ago  the  priority  interests 
were  probably  environment,  labor  record  and 
women's  issues  in  that  order,"  says  company 
president  David  Nitkin.  "Now  the  priority 
questions  are  environment,  environment,  en- 
vironment." 

EthicScan  rarely  issues  marks.  Nitkin  says 
he  doesn't  need  the  lawsuits  and  that,  anyway, 
the  information  speaks  for  itself.  "The  reality 
is  that  most  companies  are  a  pale  shade  of 
green  at  best.  Many  are  guilty  of  what  we  call 
ecoporn  or  greenwash  -  promoting  them- 
selves as  greener  than  they  really  are." 

Patrick  Reid  agrees  that  industry  has  a  long 
way  to  go.  Reid  was  chairman  of  Globe  '92, 
the  third  annual  national  business  and  envi- 
ronment conference.  He  says  he  doesn't  think 
industry  is  doing  enough. 

"But  then  industry  does  not  have  appropri- 
ate guidelines  from  government.  Not  every- 
body is  up  to  speed  on  what  is  good  enough 
and  how  quickly  it  has  to  be  done." 

How  does  David  Nitkin  tell  when  green  is 
more  than  veneer?  He  digs  deep  and  he  cross- 
checks his  information.  It  can  take  a  few 
months. 

"Much  of  our  data,  because  most  of  this 
isn't  reported  in  the  press,  comes  from  inter- 
views with  workers  and  senior  executives, 
from  reviewing  databases  that  deal  with 
intercorporate  ownership  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising, and  from  government  databases  on 
control  orders  and  conflict  of  interest  cases. 
We  also  get  a  fair  number  of  brown  envelopes 
from  civil  servants  who  are  very  unhappy 
with  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  rules  that 
do  exist." 

EthicScan  examines  environmental  record 
from  two  perspectives:  environmental  man- 
agement and  environmental  performance.  "In 
environmental  management,  we're  not  inter- 
ested in  the  espoused  values  of  the  company, 
but  their  actual  practices."  He  reels  off  a 
sample  list  of  criteria.  Is  there  a  vice-president 
responsible  for  the  environment,  an  environ- 
mental committee  of  the  board,  an  outside 
environmentalist  on  the  board?  Is  there  an 
environmental  policy  document  and  is  it  fol- 
lowed up  with  environmental  policies?  Is 
there  a  staff  environmental  committee  and 
how  frequently  does  it  report  to  the  board?  Is 
there  a  waste  reduction  program  or  an  energy 


efficiency  program? 

Environmental  performance  looks  at  the 
record  of  a  company  in  pollution  abatement 
and  environmental  violations.  "This  is  the  one 
the  press  seizes  on  and  the  public  wants  for  a 
quickie  answer  to  which  companies  are  green." 
It  looks  at  which  companies  have  been  found 
guilty  of  polluting,  in  a  court  of  law,  which 
have  control  orders  registered  against  them 
and  how  much  companies  spend  on  pollution 
abatement. 

"The  difficulty  here  is  that  most  jurisdic- 
tions in  Canada  do  not  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  There's  no  problem  with 
environmental  legislation  in  this  country.  The 
problem  is  lack  of  enforcement.  Just  because 
a  company  has  not  been  prosecuted  exten- 
sively doesn't  mean  that  it  may  not  be  a 
serious  polluter." 

Who  knocks  on  David  Nitkin's  door?  Not 
banks  or  regulators.  EthicScan's  clients  are 
mostly  corporations  looking  for  information 
on  competitors  or  advice  on  how  to  improve 
their  record.  Non-profit  advocacy  groups  are 
second  with  questions  about  the  credentials  of 
corporations  that  want  to  give  them  money. 


Other  clients  include  screened  investment 
funds  -  the  green  Summa  Fund  for  one  -  and 
journalists. 

Nitkin  hopes  consumers  will  be  next.  The 
company  brought  out  a  handbook  this  fall  - 
The  Ethical  Shopper's  Guide  to  Canadian 
Supermarket  Products  -  that  he  hopes  will 
ride  the  wave  of  green  consumerism. 

The  shopper's  guide  breaks  a  Nitkin  rule  - 
it  grades  corporate  performance  from  A  to  F. 
But  it's  an  exception.  "Our  job  here  is...  to 
identify  the  different  sides  to  a  story  and  then 
let  our  clients  make  their  own  decisions." 

For  now,  it  looks  like  everyone  will  have  to 
make  their  own  decisions.  An  environmental 
rating  system  won't  work  unless  there's  a 
reason  for  it  to  work.  Credit  ratings  are  tied  to 
cheap  money.  Green  ratings  need  a  big  incen- 
tive like  that,  but  the  banks  and  regulators  say 
they  have  no  carrots  in  their  pockets. 

Lynn  Zwicky  is  the  researcher  for 
Environment  Views  and  a  board  member  of 
the  International  Institute  for  Sustainable 
Development. 
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Connie  Bryson 


LIABILITY  CHILL 

Environmental 
Debits  Bad  Business 


There's  a  cool  breeze  blowing  in  board- 
rooms across  Canada  and  it's  bring- 
ing the  chill  of  environmental  liabil- 
ity. You  don't  have  to  look  far  to  see 
why  this  kind  of  liability  is  giving  business 
cold  feet. 

•  During  the  restructuring  of  Algoma  Steel, 
banks  lost  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  when 
they  had  to  walk  away  from  loans  to  the 
northern  Ontario  steelmaker  or  be  faced  with 
environmental  clean-up  costs  exceeding  that 
amount. 

•  Three  senior  management  members  of  Bata 
Industries  were  accused  of  not  taking  reason- 
able care  to  prevent  discharge  of  waste  from 
seeping  storage  drums  into  groundwater.  Two 
top  executives  were  fined  as  well  as  the  com- 
pany. 

•  A  manufacturing  executive  in  Oakville.  On- 
tario arrived  at  his  office  one  Monday  morn- 
ing to  find  42  drums  of  toxic  waste  in  his 
parking  lot.  They  weren't  his  but  because  they 
were  on  company  premises,  disposal  was  his 
responsibility.  Clean-up  costs  were  close  to 
$50,000. 

And  these  costs  keep  climbing.  According 
to  a  1991  article  in  Fortune  magazine.  U.S. 
public  and  private  spending  to  clean  up  the 
environment,  adjusted  for  inflation,  is  pro- 
jected to  rise  over  the  next  decade  to  nearly 
$150  billion  from  $100  billion. 

In  Canada,  awareness  of  liability  is  just 
beginning.  Almost  every  province  has  an  ini- 
tiative under  way  dealing  with  the  cleanup  of 
contaminated  sites.  The  Canadian  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Environment  has  a  task  force 
on  harmonizing  environmental  practices  and 
legislation. 

In  Alberta,  these  issues  are  of  particular 
concern  because  the  province  relies  so  heav- 
ily on  natural-resource-based  industries.  A 
position  paper  from  the  Canadian  Bankers 
Association  states  that  "the  prospect  of  envi- 
ronmental liability  impairs  the  creditworthi- 
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ness  of  environmentally  risky  enterprises  in 
most  natural  resource  industries  including 
mining,  metal  processing,  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion, refining  and  distribution,  the  petrochemi- 
cal industry  and  most  sectors  of  the  forestry 
industry." 

If  environmental  liabilities  are  putting  pres- 
sure on  business,  Alberta  is  a  good  place  to 
look  for  the  impacts. 


Cleaning  Up:  Who  Pays? 

Central  to  the  debate  on  contaminated  sites  is 
the  question:  Who  should  pay  for  cleanup? 

This  question  was  addressed  by  a  task  force 
set  up  by  the  Alberta  government  to  examine 
issues  related  to  contaminated  sites.  The  task 
force  submitted  its  final  report  in  April  of  this 
year,  and  most  of  its  30  recommendations 


have  been  incorporated  into  Bill  23,  the  Alberta 
Environmental  Protection  and  Enhancement 
Act. 

Part  of  this  legislation  deals  specifically 
with  contaminated  sites.  It  allows  the  director 
of  Alberta  Environment's  Pollution  Control 
Division  to  designate  a  contaminated  site  and 
authorizes  the  director  to  issue  an  environ- 
mental protection  order  for  containing  the 


The  oil  patch  has  a  past  to  deal  with.  Every  period  of  tough  economic 
times  leaves  a  legacy  of  orphan  sites  whose  owners  have  gone  out  of  business. 


Small 

Businesses 
Cutting  Waste 


During  last  year's  household 
toxic  round-up  in  Red  Deer, 
there  was  a  surprise  waiting 
for  workers  on  the  second  day 
of  the  program:  some  small  businesses 
had  left  their  waste  at  the  site  during  the 
night.  While  the  city  paid  for  the  disposal 
of  that  waste,  it  didn't  want  to  have  to  do 
so  on  a  regular  basis.  Nor  did  it  want  the 
hazardous  waste  from  businesses  going  to 
the  landfill. 

Contact  with  the  Alberta  Special  Waste 
Management  Corporation  (ASWMC)  led 
to  the  development  of  a  pilot  program 
aimed  at  helping  small  businesses  reduce 


the  amount  of  waste  they  generate. 

"There's  always  been  a  need  in  small 
business  for  environmentally  sound  waste 
disposal,"  says  Jolie  Whetzel,  ASWMC's 
manager  of  programs.  "Businesses  want 
environmentally  responsible  solutions 
but  they  must  be  at  a  cost  they  can  afford. 
That's  a  big  frustration  to  many  compa- 
nies." 

The  Small  Business  Waste  Minimiza- 
tion Program  started  a  year  ago  and  in- 
volves ASWMC,  the  City  of  Red  Deer 
and  Alberta  Environment.  The  six  targeted 
types  of  businesses  were  retail  grocers, 
auto  service  and  repair  shops,  maintenance 
yards,  auto  body  repair  shops,  printers  and 
photographic  developers.  A  consultant 
audited  the  waste  management  practices 
of  businesses  that  volunteered  to  partici- 
pate, focusing  on  items  that  would  give 
participants  the  most  waste  reduction  for 
the  least  investment. 

Waste  minimization  fact  sheets  for 
each  of  the  six  business  types  were  devel- 


oped, results  monitored  and  the  fact 
sheets  modified  after  field  testing.  The 
final  versions,  as  well  as  one  general  waste 
minimization  fact  sheet,  are  now  in  pro- 
duction. 

"What  we  have  are  concrete  examples 
that  have  been  tested  in  Alberta."  says 
the  ASWMC's  Whetzel.  "They  onli  ne 
specific  actions  companies  can  take. 
They  are  not  just  concepts." 

Red  Deer's  Raven  Printing  was  already 
looking  at  ways  to  minimize  waste  before 
it  entered  the  program.  "My  thought  was 
that  if  it  can  be  done  in  a  fairly  COSt- 
effective  manner,  1  had  better  get  it  in 
the  budget  now.  It  will  be  a  hell  of  a  lot 
tighter  later."  says  owner  Harold  Raven. 
"The  economy  is  really  tough  now  and  a 
lot  of  businesses  are  struggling.  The  w  ay 
things  are  going,  regulations  are  only 
going  to  get  stricter.  If  I  want  to  stay  in 
business.  I  have  to  incorporate  (waste 
minimization)  into  my  business  plan." 
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contamination  or  cleaning  up  the  site. 

The  task  force  was  particularly  critical  of 
the  "joint  and  several  liability"  approach.  This 
provision  means  that,  although  an  environ- 
mental protection  order  may  be  addressed  to 
many  different  persons,  each  of  them  is  totally 
responsible  for  all  of  the  actions  and  costs 
involved  in  any  aspect  of  complying  with  the 
order.  As  a  result,  the  deepest  pocket  -  not 
necessarily  the  one  most  responsible  for  the 
contamination  -  often  ends  up  paying  the 
entire  cleanup  bill. 

The  task  force  recommended  instead  that 
the  principle  of  fairness  should  govern  the  act. 
with  the  requirement  that  the  polluter  pay  for 
cleanup  as  a  starting  point.  A  wide  range  of 
persons  can  be  candidates  for  bearing  some 
financial  responsibility  for  contaminated  sites. 
At  the  same  time,  the  task  force  also  identified 
possible  mitigating  factors  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  fair  sharing  of  costs.  For 


The  lines  of  responsibility  for  cleanup  can  blur,  as  industrial  wastes  end  up  in  a  municipal  landfill  or  the  province 
pays  to  haul  away  contaminated  soil  when  the  responsible  party  cannot  be  identified. 
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example,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  reduce  a 
landowner's  liability  for  clean-up  costs  if  the 
owner  had  no  knowledge  that  a  substance 
could  be  detrimental  to  the  environment. 

The  task  force  -  which  represented  a  number 
of  interests  including  municipalities,  banks, 
environmental  groups,  law  and  industry  - 
demonstrated  there  are  ways  of  tackling,  and 
ultimately  solving,  thorny  liability  issues  that 
can  pit  industry,  government  and  environ- 
mental groups  against  each  other.  Despite 
their  differences,  task  force  members  man- 
aged to  reach  consensus. 

"Consensus  building  is  a  good  way 
to  do  this.  It  gives  all  sides  a  chance  to 
present  their  views,"  says  Louise 
Swift,  an  administrator  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Resource  Centre,  who  rep- 
resented the  Alberta  Environmental 


Network  on  the  task  force.  "If  all  companies 
were  as  co-operative  and  as  committed  as 
those  representatives  on  the  task  force,  there 
would  be  no  problem. " 

An  Industry  Perspective:  Oil  and  Gas 

Environmental  liability  is  a  growing  concern 
in  Alberta's  oil  patch,  especially  at  a  time 
when  financial  resources  are  limited.  Accord- 
ing to  Millard  Wright,  manager  of  corporate 
safety  and  environment  for  Gulf  Canada  Re- 
sources, uncertainty  is  one  of  the  big  worries. 


"We  are  faced  with  a  choice  of  continuing 
on  as  we  are  today  or  anticipating  tougher 
standards,  which  means  going  beyond  the 
requirements  and  putting  ourselves  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  the  hopes  we  will 
gain  an  advantage  in  the  long  run.  And  there's 
nothing  to  say  that  we  will,"  says  Wright. 

While  operating  companies  worry  about 
the  future,  the  oil  patch  also  has  a  past  to  deal 
with.  One  of  the  legacies  of  tough  times  is 
orphan  wells  -  inactive  oil  and  gas  wells,  the 
owners  of  which  have  gone  bankrupt  or  for 


Reclamation  results  can  be 
impressive  -  as  in  these  before-and-after  photos 
of  a  PetroCanada  oil  rig  -  and  expensive. 


some  reason  ceased  to  exist.  These  wells 
should  be  abandoned,  a  process  in  which  they 
are  sealed  off  so  they  won't  some  day  endan- 
ger the  environment  or  public  safety. 

There  are  about  15  to  20  true  orphans  in  the 
province,  and  another  100  or  so  that  are  partial 
orphans.  There  are  also  25,000  inactive  wells 
in  Alberta,  some  of  which  could  become  or- 
phans. Many  companies  keep  wells  in  an 
inactive  state  -  not  producing  but  not  aban- 
doned either  -  while  they  wait  for  markets  to 
improve.  The  danger  in  recessionary  times  is 
that  some  of  these  companies  may  go  under 
while  they  play  a  waiting  game. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Energy  Resources 
Conservation  Board  (ERCB)  established  a 
steering  committee  to  study  the  problem  of 
orphan  wells  through  discussions  with  indus- 
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try  and  the  financial  community.  Industry 
has  agreed  to  an  orphan  well  levy  that  will 
be  charged  to  any  company  with  inactive 
wells.  The  money  will  go  into  an  ERCB- 
controlled  fund,  while  an  overv  iew  commit- 
tee will  decide  what  clean-up  expenditures 


Insurance: 
A  Premium  on 
Environmental 
Protection 


When  environmental 
liabilities  become  a 
concern,  many  busi- 
nesses turn  to  insurance 
companies.  These  days,  most  standard 
liability  policies  have  a  limited  pollu- 
tion exclusion.  This  usually  means  that 
contamination  on  the  client's  premises 
is  not  covered  by  the  policy  but  work 
done  off-site  is. 

Special  environmental  liability  in- 
surance can  fill  the  gaps  in  conven- 
tional coverage.  Policies  are  expensive 
and  require  a  detailed  application  pro- 
cedure. Despite  this,  says  Dave  Todd, 
pollution  underwriting  manager  for 
specialty  broker  Ian  Elliott  Ltd.,  envi- 
ronmental liability  insurance  is  a  growth 
industry. 

"Pollution  coverage  is  heavily  engi- 
neered." Todd  explains.  "We  don't  roll 
the  dice  and  quote  a  premium.  If  you 
came  to  me  with  your  business  -  a 
battery  plant  for  example  -  and  you 
found  our  premium  quotation  satisfac- 
tory, we  would  then  have  a  professional 
engineer  survey  the  premises.  If  the  site 
is  contaminated,  we  may  issue  a  policy 
in  regard  to  future  contamination  with 
a  restriction  clause  that  says  we  won't 
cover  liability  arising  from  the  known 
contamination  situation. 

"Policies  are  tailor-made  pretty  care- 
fully. It's  a  highly  delicate  exposure  for 
our  company.  We  don't  want  to  insure 
bad  actors.  We'll  turn  them  down. 

"Insurance  isn't  the  answer  to 
pollution."  he  says.  "Our  function  is 
important  but  it's  somewhat  limited 
in  the  context  of  the  whole  pollution 
problem." 
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will  be  made  every  year. 

"The  orphan  lev)  really  has  two  purposes," 
explains  Dr.  Phil  Prince.  ERCB  co-chairman. 
"One  purpose  is  to  collect  money.  The  other  is 
to  provide  an  incentive  to  people  with  inactive 
wells  to  determine  thai  the)  arc  really  only 
holding  inactive  wells  valuable  to  them. 

"We've  seen  an  increase  in  actual 
abandonments  over  the  past  year  and  I  think 
it's  partly  in  response  to  our  activity." 

The  orphan  well  agreement  currently  does 
not  cover  surface  reclamation  of  the  area 
around  the  wells.  The  cost  of  abandonment 
and  surface  reclamation  varies  from  well  to 
well,  but  one  frequently  quoted  estimate  is 
$5().()()()  per  well.  (Studies  are  under  way  to 
get  a  more  precise  cost  estimate.) 

Surface  reclamation  of  orphan  wells  could 
be  handled  in  a  similar  way  to  the  subsurface 
abandonment  procedures,  says  John  King, 
chairman  of  Alberta's  1  .and  Conservation  and 
Reclamation  Council.  "We're  in  the  discus 
sion  stage  now." 

One  way  to  prevent  orphan  wells  in  the 
future  is  to  make  sure  oil  companies  budget 
for  removal  and  restoration  costs.  In  1  u9 1 .  all 
publicly  traded  companies  adopted  new  ac- 
counting standards  for  capital  assets  issued  by 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Chartered  Account- 
ants (CICA).  Most  oil  companies  are  using 
these  standards  now. 

Explains  Paul  Palmer,  chairman  of  the 
CICA's  Accounting  Standards  Board:  "It 
seemed  to  us  that  it  was  appropriate  to  provide 
for  the  cost  of  abandonment  and  site  restora- 
tion as  you  went  along.  It  was  not  a  cost  that 
applied  strictly  at  the  end,  it  was  a  cost  you 
amortized  against  the  production  of  oil.  You're 
making  a  provision  so  that  a  liability  is  set  up 
-  that  money  will  not  be  disbursed  to  share- 
holders. Hopefully  in  the  winding-up  process 
there  will  be  enough  cash  to  pay  off  the 
shareholders  and  do  the  site  restoration." 

Liability  Chill  and  the  Banks 

One  of  the  hottest  liability  issues  these  days 
concerns  the  environmental  liability  of  lend- 
ers. While  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions are  accustomed  to  taking  a  credit  risk 
when  lending  money  -  for  example,  the  cus- 
tomer might  go  broke  and  have  no  money  to 
repay  the  loan  -  they  are  now  increasingly 
confronted  with  environmental  credit  risk.  If 
a  company  defaults  on  a  loan,  the  lender  could 
not  only  lose  the  amount  of  the  loan,  it  could 
incur  liability  for  clean-up  costs  if  the  site  is  or 
becomes  polluted. 

In  countries  such  as  the  U.S.  Great  Britain. 
France  and  Germany,  secured  creditors  are 
exempt  from  liability  as  long  as  they  prove 
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due  diligence.  That  is.  the\  must  show  they 
have  standards  and  practices  in  place  that 
assess  the  em  ironmental  risk  of  their  custom- 
ers. No  such  protection  exists  in  Canada,  and 
the  banks  are  lobbying  hard  for  an  exemption. 
Alberta's  Contaminated  Sites  Task  Force  rec- 
ommended that  this  exemption  be  imple- 
mented in  the  province. 

Blanket  environmental  liability  makes  hanks 
very  nervous.  In  a  recent  speech,  Peter 
Maurice,  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Canada  Trust,  painted  a  bleak  picture 
of  the  consequences  of  a  policy  that  holds 
lenders  liable  for  pollution  problems.  He  pre- 
dicted that  "no  capital  will  conic  from  the 
financial  system  to  help  develop  new  environ- 
mentally friendly  processes." 

Maurice  said  Canada  Trust  had  been  forced 
to  back  away  from  funding  two  environmen- 
tal improvement  investments.  "We  were  quite 
prepared  to  take  the  business  risk,  but  we 
could  not  take  on  the  risk  of  massive  loss  if 
there  should  be  an  environmental  problem,  no 
matter  how  remote  that  risk  might  be...  With 
lender  environmental  liability,  our  tolerance 
for  environmental  risk  is  zero." 

Statements  like  that  are  a  source  of  frustra- 
tion for  companies  and  they  lead  many  busi- 
ness leaders  to  predict  a  future  in  which  envi- 
ronmental liability  makes  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  do  business.  But  at  least  in  Alberta 
there  are  indications  that  environmental  pro- 
tection and  business  do  not  always  have  to  be 
at  loggerheads.  Groups  such  as  the  contami- 
nated sites  task  force  and  the  orphan  well 
committee  have  been  able  to  hammer  out 
propositions  that  satisfy  diverse  interests. 

Those  successes  are  one  reason  Gulf  Cana- 
da's Millard  Wright  believes  that  solutions  to 
environmental  liability  problems  can  be  found. 
But  first  he  says  there  is  a  need  for  education 
of  all  the  sides  of  the  debate. 

"I  think  we  have  to  work  harder  to  help  the 
public  understand  about  the  costs  of  environ- 
mental protection,  help  people  in  government 
understand  about  the  costs  of  being  in  busi- 
ness and  help  our  own  employees  understand 
that  we've  got  to  do  a  better  job  at  some  things 
than  we've  done  in  the  past. 

"We  just  can't  continue  to  keep  ratcheting 
things  up,  assuming  that  there  is  a  never- 
ending  pool  of  money  in  business.  It's  just  not 
there." 

Connie  Bryson  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Edmonton  and  specializing 
in  science  and  technical  writing. 
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ECONOMIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Can  the  Market 
Work  for  the  Environment? 


Economic  instruments:  they're  as  var- 
ied as  the  percussion  section  of  a 
symphony  orchestra,  while  enthusi- 
asm for  their  use  in  environmental 
protection  is  developing  the  momentum  of  an 
international  marching  band. 

These  market-based  approaches  basically 
involve  financial  incentives  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  influence  the  behavior  of  busi- 
nesses and  consumers.  They  contrast  with 
traditional  command-and-control  regulation 
in  which  government  decrees  the  environ- 


mental standards  every  business  should 
achieve  and  then  tries  to  police  the  achieve- 
ment. 

Market  approaches  are  becoming  a  world- 
wide trend,  says  Vic  Adamowicz,  who  teaches 
economics  at  the  University  of  Alberta  and 
helped  prepare  a  paper  on  economic  instru- 
ments for  Alberta  Environment. 

"A  number  of  things  have  raised  our  aware- 
ness that  the  environment  and  the  economy 
are  integrated,"  he  says.  "We  realize  we  have 
to  work  together  on  the  environment." 


Market-based  approaches  are  a  way  of  set- 
ting a  value  on  "services"  provided  by  the 
environment  -  such  as  its  ability  to  absorb 
waste -that  have  previously  been  treated  as  if 
they  were  free  and  unlimited. 

Adamowicz  points  out  that  value  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  dollars.  However,  dollars  do  send 
signals  to  industry  in  a  language  that  it  under- 
stands. Ideally,  those  signals  say,  "Environ- 
mental protection  is  important.  Improving 
yourenvironmental  performance  will  improve 
your  competitive  position." 
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Many  people  in  industry  agree  that  eco- 
nomic incentives  are  an  important  measure  of 
value  -  a  measure  they  understand. 

"Business  has  a  difficult  time  dealing  with 
nature,"  says  Dick  Frey.  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  Alberta  Power  Limited.  "In  essence, 
we  don't  share  a  common  language.  Some- 
how, we  have  to  open  up  the  closed  sj  stem  of 
traditional  economics  to  things  it  hasn't  been 
able  to  handle  before." 

Many  environmentalists  also  express  a  tem- 
pered enthusiasm  for  economic  instruments. 

"We  view  economic  instruments  as  being 
part  of  a  very  broad  bag  of  tools,"  says  Janine 
Perretti,  executive  director  of  Pollution  Probe. 
"Like  any  tool,  they  can  be  appropriate  or 
inappropriate,  depending  on  the  problem  be- 
ing addressed." 

While  economic  instruments  come  in  a  be- 
wildering range,  they  can  be  classed  into  two 
general  categories:  charge-based  approaches 
that  impose  a  tax  or  cost  on  specific  environ- 
ment-related activities:  and  tradable  permits 
that  allow  businesses  flexibility  in  meeting  a 
given  environmental  target. 

Environmental  Charges  and  Taxes 

Many  types  of  charge  or  tax  are  used  as 
incentives  for  environmentally  responsible 
behavior.  They  range  from  deposits  encour- 
aging the  return  of  pop  bottles  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  large-scale  carbon  tax  encouraging 
alternatives  to  the  release  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  fossil  fuels 

In  Europe,  charges  or  taxes  are  being  ap- 
plied to  everything  from  industrial  noise  to 
pesticides.  Increased  royalties  for  the  use  of 
water  in  hydroelectric  facilities,  effluent 
charges  for  pulp  mills,  expanded  deposit 
refund  schemes  to  cover  items  like  tires  or  car 
batteries  -  any  and  all  of  these  fall  under  the 
heading  of  economic  instruments. 

All  of  them  increase  costs  for  businesses 
and  their  customers.  By  doing  so.  they  influ- 
ence choices  made  in  the  marketplace.  A 
business  that  can  produce  the  same  amount  of 
product  for  a  lower  environmental  cost  will 
have  a  competitive  advantage.  Costs  that  get 
passed  on  to  consumers  provide  an  incentive 
to  cut  down  on  consumption  or  switch  to 
alternatives  with  lower  environmental  costs. 

The  concept  seems  elegantly  simple.  How  - 
ever,  the  very  fact  that  charge-type  instru- 
ments will  change  the  cost  of  products  is  a 
reason  for  wariness  among  some  groups. 

An  OECD  survey  of  charges  used  in  Europe 
indicated  that  almost  all  of  them  act  to  gener- 
ate revenues  for  government  rather  than  re- 
duce pollution.  According  to  a  1W0  discus- 
sion paper  sponsored  by  the  Alberta  govern- 


ment. "Even  many  of  the  (European)  effluent 
charges  -  in  which  the  charge  is  based  on 
pollution  -  are  not  true  economic  incentive 
schemes  because  the  level  is  not  set  high 
enough  to  influence  linns'  decisions." 

Setting  the  right  price  is  a  tricky  business, 
even  in  something  as  simple  as  a  returned  pop 
bottle.  Jean-Eve  Mark,  head  of  Alberta  Envi- 
ronment's beverage  container  program,  points 
out  that  the  deposit  on  two-litre  plastic  pop 
bottles  was  originally  set  at  30  cents.  It  was 
later  dropped  to  20  cents,  with  no  impact  on 
the  return  rate.  However,  she  feels  that  a 
deposit  at  some  level  is  definitely  necessary  to 
induce  people  to  bring  bottles  back. 


chemical  plant  producing  fertilizers.  Similar 
plants  in  the  U.S.  would  then  be  able  to 
produce  their  product  at  lower  cost.  Regula- 
tors and  policy  makers  face  the  melancholy 
prospect  of  seeing  jobs  and  lax  revenues  dis- 
appear here,  along  with  the  realization  that 
overall  pollution  has  not  been  reduced,  be- 
cause the  same  products  (and  pollutants)  are 
still  being  manufactured  elsewhere. 

Industry  is  not  keen  on  simply  adding  an- 
other tax.  especially  in  times  of"  widespread 
economic  slowdown. 

"There's  no  argument  that  a  tax  would 
work,"  says  Gary  Webster,  manager  of  envi- 
ronment ami  health  for  the  Canadian  Petro- 


The  deposit  on  returnable  beverage  containers  is  a  simple 
and  effective  -  economic  instrument. 


Setting  environmental  taxes  at  a  level  where 
they  really  reflect  costs  to  the  environment  is 
likely  to  create  serious  economic  waves.  Some 
estimates  indicate  a  carbon  tax  in  the  U.S. 
would  raise  trillions  of  dollars. 

Taxes  at  this  level  would  translate  into 
substantially  higher  costs  forenerg)  resources 
such  as  electricity  or  transportation  fuels.  The 
question  arises,  how  do  you  protect  the  sec- 
tors of  society  who  can't  afford  to  absorb 
those  extra  costs  for  essential  services? 

In  other  cases,  some  industries  are  not  able 
to  pass  along  the  extra  costs  to  their  custom- 
ers. Companies  competing  in  an  international 
market  against  other  countries  w  here  no  com- 
parable tax  was  imposed  would  be  at  a  signifi- 
cant disadvantage. 

Take  a  hypothetical  case  in  which  a  high 
effluent  cost  was  charged  to  an  Alberta  petro- 


leum Association.  "The  question  is  whether 
it's  hard  on  the  economy  at  the  same  time." 

Environmentalists  tend  to  be  more  favorable 
toward  a  tax  approach.  "A  tax  is  very  effective 
in  changing  behavior,"  Ferretti  points  out. 

Tradable  Permits 

The  other  main  category  of  economic  instru- 
ments is  emissions  trading  -  a  new  and  rela- 
tively untried  concept  in  Canada. 

In  this  case,  the  overall  acceptable  level  lor 
a  given  pollutant  is  established  by  govern 
ment.  Permits  or  coupons  are  allocated  lo 
various  businesses.  Companies  can  choose 
how  to  meet  the  standards.  If  they  exceed 
them,  they  can  sell  off  their  "extra"  permits  to 
another  company  that  is  having  trouble  meet- 
ing its  emissions  target. 

Emissions  trading  makes  some  groups  un- 
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comfortable.  It  seems  too  close  to  a  licence  to 
pollute.  In  defence  of  trading,  supporters  point 
out  that  traditional  command-and-control 
regulation  also  constitutes  a  licence  to  pol- 
lute. A  regulation  stating  a  plant  cannot  emit 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur  into  the 
atmosphere  implicitly  allows  emissions  up  to 
that  amount. 

In  fact,  tradable  permits  generally  allow  a 
firmer  hand  on  total  emissions  than  does  a  tax- 
based  approach.  By  imposing  a  tax,  a  regula- 
tor knows  roughly  how  much  revenue  will  be 
earned  but  not  how  much  the  total  emissions 
will  be.  With  tradable  permits,  that  ceiling  is 
set  firmly.  Allowing  individual  businesses  to 
trade  simply  provides  them  with  flexibility  in 
finding  the  solution  with  the  lowest  cost. 

Tradable  permit  programs  do  have  certain 
requisites  for  success,  however.  Most  notice- 
ably, there  must  be  a  large  enough  number  of 
players  for  a  truly  competitive  market  to  de- 
velop. 

In  the  form  described,  tradable  permits  don 't 
add  any  additional  cost.  The  idea  is  not  to  raise 
money,  but  to  allow  industry  to  find  the  most 
economic  solution  overall  for  achieving  envi- 
ronmental targets.  However,  the  government 
can  also  elect  to  auction  off  the  permits  in- 
stead of  simply  allocating  them  for  no  charge. 

From  an  economist's  point  of  view,  trad- 
able permits  will  eventually  put  that  undeni- 
able stamp  of  value,  a  market  price,  on  envi- 
ronmental performance.  In  fact,  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  announced  in  July  that  it  will 
begin  trading  futures  in  clean  air  allowances. 
The  futures  contracts  will  be  based  on  the 
sulphur  dioxide  emission  allowances  being 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  the  1990  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Adamowicz  points  out  that  trading  permits 
on  the  stock  market  raises  the  intriguing  pros- 
pect of  an  environmental  group  buying  up 
permits  to  reduce  the  overall  number  avail- 
able to  industry. 

Do  Market  Approaches  Work? 

Economic  instruments  (particularly  emissions 
trading)  are  still  relative  newcomers.  Most 
experience  with  them  comes  from  the  U.S., 
where  a  scant  half-dozen  programs  provide 
some  sense  of  whether  they  work  and  what 
makes  them  successful. 

The  first  venture,  initiated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  the  late  '70s 
was  not  successful  in  reducing  the  costs  of 
environmental  compliance.  Trading 
didn't  take  place,  largely  because  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  nervous  regulators 
were  so  complex.  Industry  simply  didn't 
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want  the  headache. 

However,  a  subsequent  U.S.  program  de- 
signed to  phase  out  the  use  of  lead  in  gasoline 
is  widely  credited  with  having  achieved  the 
phase-out  more  quickly  than  the  regulators 
had  hoped.  Another  program  to  phase  out  the 
use  of  CFCs  is  considered  successful  for  simi- 
lar reasons. 

Success  probably  has  to  do  with  a  certain 
psychology  of  trust.  This  doesn't  mean  neces 
sarily  that  environmentalists  "'trust"  industry. 
It  simply  means  that  they  do  trust  the  incen- 
tive power  of  economic  self-interest. 

"We've  got  to  be  convinced  that  they'll 
work  -  and  I  don't  mean  just  the  business 
'we,'"  says  Frey. 

Ferretti  says  its  "too  early  to  pass  judge- 
ment yet"  on  emissions  trading.  As  with  any 
market-based  approach,  she  says  success  de- 
pends on  a  careful  match  between  a  specific 
goal  and  the  right  economic  incentive. 

Success  also  has  to  be  considered  in  the 
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How  Does 
Emissions 
Trading  Work? 


The  following  example  may 
help  make  the  process  of  emis- 
sions trading  clearer.  Imagine 
Company  A  is  able  to  reduce 
its  output  of  sulphur  dioxide  below  its 
permitted  allowance  by  one  tonne.  Say 
this  reduction  costs  $50,000.  Company 
B,  on  the  other  hand,  faces  a  cost  of 
$350,000  to  reduce  its  output  of  sulphur 
dioxide  by  one  tonne  in  order  to  meet  its 
allowance. 

Company  A  sells  its  one-tonne 
coupon  to  Company  B  for  $200,000. 
Company  B  is  now  ahead  by  $  1 50,000, 
the  amount  it  has  saved  by  not 
spending  $350,000  to  remove  the  pol- 
lutant. Company  A  is  also  ahead  by 
$150,000,  the  "net  profit"  after  it  has 
paid  $50,000  to  reduce  its  emissions 
by  a  tonne  more  than  required. 

As  a  result,  consumers  will  have 
to  pay  no  more  for  the  products 
manufactured  by  companies  A  and  B. 
Meanwhile,  the  overall  target  for 
emissions  has  been  met  as  effectively 
as  with  traditional  command-and- 
control  regulation. 
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general  context  of  traditional  command-and- 
control  mechanisms,  which  do  not  always 
achieve  the  desired  level  of  environmental 
protection.  For  one  thing,  enforcement  is  of- 
ten difficult.  As  well,  individual  companies 
have  the  incentive  to  improve  only  as  far  as 
the  standards  require  and  no  further. 

However,  most  observers  agree  that  market 
approaches  will  not  replace  command-and- 
control  regulation  completely. 

"They're  not  a  substitute  for  elements  of 
command  and  control,"  says  Adamowicz. 
"You'll  still  need  enforcement.  In  some  ways, 
you  might  rely  on  regulation  at  least  as  heav- 
ily -  or  more  so." 

Or,  as  Frey  puts  it.  "You'll  always  need 
speed  limits  on  the  highv,  aj  ." 

Whither  Alberta? 

Alberta  is  looking  at  market-based  approaches 
with  a  considerable,  but  cautious,  interest. 
The  province's  new  Environment  Protection 
and  Enhancement  Act  states  that  "the  Minis- 
ter may . . .  establish  programs  and  other  meas- 
ures for  the  use  of  economic  and  market- 
based  approaches." 

How  many  economic  instruments  will 
Alberta  have  in  place  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury? 

"To  be  honest,  I  suspect  not  too  many."  sa\  s 
Adamowicz.  "But  there  will  be  a  few  in  fairly 
important  sectors  -  energy,  agriculture,  for- 
estry." 

Alberta's  choice  of  actions  will  no  doubt 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  approaches 
adopted  on  a  nationwide  scale.  Currently, 
officials  from  Alberta  Energy  and  Alberta 
Environment  are  taking  part  in  the  newly 
established  Economic  Instruments  Collabo- 
rative. This  is  a  national  group  made  up  of 
representatives  of  industry  and  environmen- 
tal groups. 

The  collaborative  has  met  twice,  says  prank 
Kloiber,  environmental  science  and  technol- 
ogy manager  of  Alberta  Energy's  Environ- 
mental Affairs  Branch.  Government  is  par- 
ticipating mainly  as  a  resource. 

"We're  taking  a  back  seat.  We  have  to  allow 
the  main  stakeholders  to  drive  the  process." 
Nevertheless,  he  expects  that  some  market 
approaches  will  be  tried  here. 

"Without  trying  to  make  a  direct  prediction, 
(this  approach)  seems  worth  pursuing." 

Alice  Major  is  a  freelance  writer,  novelist 
and  poet  living  in  Edmonton. 
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Recycling  Incentives  Needed 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  echo  a  comment  in  Environ- 
ment V  'iews:  "Buying  Recycled  Paper  Is  Worth 
It." 

We  have  to  buy  recycled  newspaper  prod- 
ucts if  we  want  recycling  mills  to  produce  the 
stuff.  As  it  stands,  in  the  U.S.,  the  collection  of 
old  newsprint  rose  by  34  per  cent  from  1983 
to  1988,  but  actual  reuse  rose  by  only  five  per 
cent  because  market  demand  for  recycled 
products  couldn't  keep  up. 

Legislating  the  purchase  of  recycled  news- 
print by  newspaper  publishers  would  help.  In 
Connecticut,  by  1993,  20  per  cent  of  news- 
print bought  by  Connecticut  publishers  must 
contain  recycled  fibre.  By  1998. 90  per  cent  of 
the  newsprint  must  contain  recycled  fibre. 
Florida  is  imposing  a  10-cent-per-ton  tax  on 
non-recycled  newsprint,  in  hopes  of  encour- 
aging demand  for  recycled  newsprint. 

Pressuring  our  government  to  use  recycled 
paper  would  help.  Federal  U.S.  agencies  are 
now  required  to  purchase  newsprint  made  of 
at  least  40  per  cent  recycled  fibre. 

Legislation  requiring  pulp  mills  to  change 
their  bleaching  (the  pulp  whitening)  process 
will  help  the  environment.  As  of  now,  chlo- 
rine-based bleaching,  whereby  dioxins  and 
other  chlorinated  organic  compounds  are 
spewed  into  our  rivers,  is  used.  There  are 
alternative  bleaching  agents  such  as  hydrogen 
peroxide.  Sweden  is  shifting  its  pulp  and 
paper  industry  away  from  chlorine.  Since  the 
mid-1970s,  their  industry  consumption  of 
chlorine  has  declined  by  more  than  half. 

Why  doesn't  Canada  have  its  own  mills  for 
producing  paper  from  recycled  material?  In 
the  U.S.,  nine  recycling  pulp  plants  exist  and 
they  are  operating  at  full  capacity.  Last  year  in 
the  U.S..  35  per  cent  of  all  newsprint  was 
collected  for  recycling.  Why  can't  Alberta 
and  the  rest  of  Canada  follow  these  "environ- 
mentally friendly"'  steps?  Let's  educate  our 
policy  makers  to  act  in  a  responsible  manner. 
Let  them  know  what  you  want! 

Sincerely, 
Ron  Tyler 
Didsbury 
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Rivers:  More  Work  Needed 

Dear  Editor: 

Just  a  couple  of  comments  rc:  your  last  issue 
of  a  most  valuable  publication. 

Eric  Bailey  's  article  on  rivers  was  excellent 
but  failed  to  articulate  all  the  reasons  why  the 
Bow  is  a  blue  ribbon  trout  stream,  or  why  the 
upper  sections  are  near-sterile.  The  Bearspaw 
Dam  is  a  stabilizer  of  the  daily  fluctuations 
created  by  hydro  sites  upstream,  which  are 
used  exclusively  to  meet  peak  power  de- 
mands. Similar  daily  fluctuations  also  occur 
in  the  North  Saskatchewan.  In  total  some  200 
kilometres  of  these  two  rivers  are  made  near 
void  of  fishing  and  recreation.  To  the  credit  of 
TransAlta  Utilities  who  manage  all  these  hy- 
dro dams,  a  serious  look  is  being  taken  at  how 
we  can  eliminate  the  daily  fluctuations  in 
favor  of  a  stable-flow  mode  of  operation. 

Lynn  Zwicky's  "North  Raven  Success 
Story"  was  great.  My  only  comment  would  be 
to  add  a  bit  of  history.  In  1964,  the  local 
Dickson  Fish  &  Game  Association,  supported 
by  agriculture  groups,  applied  to  the  ARDA 
program  to  save  this  little  river.  But,  because 
we  were  not  a  depressed  region,  no  funding 
was  available.  The  Alberta  Fish  &  Game 
Association  funded  a  study  to  prove  the  need 
to  protect  the  stream,  and  only  when  sports- 
men asked  to  be  taxed  through  a  Resources 
Development  stamp  did  the  money  arrive  to 
stop  the  degradation  by  agriculture. 

Governments  are  great  at  granting  disposi- 
tions and  licences  to  use  public  lands  and 
waters  but  completely  lacking  when  it  comes 
to  preserving  these  assets  or  the  resources  that 
depend  on  them  for  sustainability. 

Elmer  Kure 
Innisfail 

Insulation  Info  Misleading 

Dear  Editor: 

Re:  Page  4,  Spring  '92.  You  quote  a  senior 
engineer  with  Edmonton's  public  works  de- 
partment stating  that  fibreglass  insulation  made 
from  recycled  glass  is  a  good  quality  product 
that  insulation  customers  should  ask  for.  This 
is  misinformation  in  several  respects: 
•  The  only  insulation  manufactured  in  Alberta 
that  contains  a  substantial  amount  of  recycled 
post-consumer  waste  is  our  WeatherShield 
wood-fibre  insulation,  composed  of  100  per 
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cent  recycled  paper. 

•  Recently  published  information  from  cred- 
ible international  laboratories  shows  that  loose- 
fill  fibreglass  insulation,  at  attic  temperatures 
of  0°  C  or  below  can  be  expected  to  lose  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  rated  R-value. 

•  WeatherShield  brand  insulation  is  manu- 
factured in  Alberta  and  is  the  only  insulation 
that  carries  Environment  Canada's  EcoLogO 
as  an  "Environment  Choice"  product. 

. .  .The  article  clearly  missed  an  opportunity 
to  inform  the  public  about  an  important  envi- 
ronmental matter. 

Ken  Manning 
Can-Cell  Industries  Inc. 
Edmonton 

Editor' s  note:  For  the  latest  research 
results  and  practical  information  about 
choosing  insulation  materials,  call  the 
Energy  Efficiency  Branch  at  427-5200. 

Plea  for  Trees 

Dear  Editor: 

I  live  in  an  area  where  we  already  experi- 
enced eight  years  of  drought,  meaning  that 
here  and  there  one  can  see  trees  that  still  had 
some  leaves  last  year  but  are  now  bare.  Then 
we  have  the  fanners  who  want  to  "cut  out"  a 
living  for  themselves  and  push  the  trees  out  of 
the  way  with  a  bulldozer  into  long  rows  on  the 
land.  These  trees  can't  rot  because  of  the  lack 
of  moisture  but  dry  out  completely.  They  are 
sources  of  future  fires  that  are  very  hard  to 
extinguish.  A  few  kilometres  north  of  my 
place  is  a  nine-metre-tall  evergreen  tree  that 
has  been  left  to  die.  It  takes  many  years  to 
grow  a  tree  that  tall! 

. .  .So  we're  dealing  with  two  problems  here 
in  northeastern  Alberta:  the  drought  and  tree 
removal  from  the  land.  There  are  only  two 
methods  available  to  solve  these  problems: 
water  plus  the  availability  of  a  tree-transplant- 
ing (cone)  truck  and  operator. 

I  invite  the  readers  of  this  magazine  to  come 
up  with  a  solution  ...  My  suggestion  is  to  have 
townships  lease  these  trucks  from  private 
firms  in  the  city....  Who  pays  for  it?  Municipal 
taxes  (our  farmers)  and  possibly  provincial 
taxes  -  to  keep  the  whole  of  Alberta  green! 

William  A.  Thysse 
Thorhild 
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Rio  and  Back 


Global  environmental  issues  were  brought  into  clear  focus  by 
the  setting  of  UNCED  -  the  beauty  and  extravagance  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  under 
a  pall  of  pollution  and  grinding  poverty. 


Rio  de  Janeiro  was  an  inspired  loca- 
tion for  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment (UNCED).  It  is  the  world  in 
miniature  -  astonishingly  beautiful,  like  the 
earth  itself,  but  under  a  pall  of  pollution, 
extravagance  and  grinding  poverty. 

I  went  to  Rio  for  a  board  meeting  of  the 
International  Institute  for  Sustainable  Devel- 
opment and  to  catch  what  I  could  of  the 
UNCED  and  its  alter  ego,  the  Global  Forum. 
On  the  plane.  I  discovered  that  I  should  have 
left  my  watch  behind.  My  briefing  notes  said 
not  to  wear  anything  I  didn't  want  to  lose  -  in 
broad  daylight,  sometimes  at  gunpoint.  The 
notes  said  the  locals  solved  this  problem  by 
wearing  cheap  plastic  watches  when  they 
went  out.  Where,  I  wondered,  did  they  wear 
their  other  watches'?  At  home  with  the  doors 
locked? 

Poverty  and  over-consumption  have  laid 
siege  to  Rio.  In  Canada,  we  don't  usually  see 
the  price  exacted  for  our  comforts.  Not  so  Rio. 
The  Intercontinental  Hotel,  where  the  Cana- 
dian delegation  stayed,  stands  in  front  of  the 
city's  biggest  slum  -  300,000  to  500,000 
people  squatting  on  a  mountainside  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  ugliness  we  were  told  it  was  as  much 
as  our  lives  were  worth  to  enter. 

Poverty  and  over-consumption  laid  siege  to 
the  UNCED  too.  The  poor  southern  countries, 
who  now  hold  the  environmental  gun  to  the 
planet's  head,  needed-and  still  need-money 
and  technology.  But  the  rich  northern  coun- 
tries only  wore  their  cheap  plastic  watches  to 
the  negotiating  table. 

The  North  points  south  for  solutions  to  the 


global  environmental  crisis.  The  South  holds 
up  a  mirror.  Don't  talk  to  us  about  population 
control,  they  say,  when  a  northern  person  uses 
200  times  the  energy  of  a  pefson  in  the  South. 
Don't  ask  us  to  protect  what  remains  of  the 
planet's  biological  diversity  when  rainforest 
logging  services  the  external  debt  northern 
lenders  will  not  forgive. 

We  were  hoping  the  environmental  crisis 
would  unite  everyone  in  common  sweeping 
action.  Why  did  we  expect  this?  Why  would 
the  North,  who  has  stared  down  the  chasm 
separating  rich  and  poor  for  years,  suddenly 
get  vertigo?  Why  would  the  South  suddenly 
stop  insisting  on  its  fair  share?  Who  went  to 
the  conference  but  the  very  people  in  power  to 


take  care  of  their  own  economic  interests ? 

Those  interests  finally  made  Edmonton  en- 
vironmentalist Mia  Benjamin-Robinson  slam 
the  door  on  the  Canadian  delegation.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  delegation  during  the  nego- 
tiations leading  up  to  the  UNCED.  Just  before 
Rio,  she  withdrew.  Business, not  environmen- 
talists, had  the  ear  of  Canadian  policy  makers, 
she  says.  "On  hardcore  issues-climatechange, 
biodiversity,  ozone  depletion,  forests  -  we 
didn't  make  that  much  of  a  difference.  We 
said  we  were  players,  but  we  knew  where 
policy  really  had  been  decided  and  along  what 
industry  and  business  lines." 

"The  multinational  corporations  hovered 
like  a  ghost  over  everything,"  says  Benjamin- 
Robinson  of  the  preparatory  meetings  for  the 
UNCED.  No  one  was  willing  to  bring  them 
down  to  earth.  "Whenever  we  mentioned 
them,  the  U.S.,  in  particular,  would  say  this 
is  not  the  forum  for  it.  There 's  the  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  there's  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  But  this  was  the  forum 
for  it,  it  just  didn't  happen." 

"Leading  up  to  the  conference,  develop 
ment  became  more  and  more  the  focus,"  says 
Lucien  Royer  of  the  Alberta  Federation  of 
Labour,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  delega- 
tion at  Rio.  "The  multinationals  took  over 
the  agenda.  By  the  time  we  got  to  Rio,  we 
were  talking  about  development,  not  envi- 
ronment." He  was  frustrated  with  the  line 
that  productivity,  competition  and  develop- 
ment had  to  increase.  "The  same  things  that 
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got  us  here  in  the  first  place  were 
now  being  proposed  as  solutions. 
The  thrust  was:  these  corporations 
are  here,  how  can  they  keep  going? 
As  opposed  to:  these  are  the  prob- 
lems, what  action  should  be  taken?" 
R05  er  came  home  disappointed  w  ith 
the  UNCED:  "It  just  didn't  go  tar 
enough." 

The  failure  of  UNCED.  says  Benjamin- 
Robinson,  was  the  failure  to  see  environment, 
development,  poverty  and  over-consumption 
as  interlinked  global  problems.  '"At  times  we 
looked  at  environmental  issues,  at  times  we 
looked  at  development  issues.  We  rarely 
looked  at  them  both  together  and  we  didn't 
make  that  big  jump  to  global  sustainability... 
We  all  agreed  we'd  look  at  it.  The  fact  that  we 
wouldn't  look  at  it  four  years  ago  says  some- 
thing." she  concludes.  "But  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  what  it  means, 
what  people  will  actually  do  -  that  wasn't 
there." 

The  nitty-gritty  was  supposed  to  be  Agenda 
21,  the  UNCED's  action  plan  for  building  a 
sustainable  future.  Agenda  21  was  painstak- 
ingly negotiated  -  word  by  word  at  times  -  a 
sign  that  the  words  mean  something.  But  the 
money  for  Agenda  21  just  trickles  in.  The 
North  (except  for  Sweden )  has  not  reached  the 
development  assistance  target  of  0.7  per  cent 
of  GNP promised  20  years  ago.  At  the  UNCED, 
the  North  promised  to  keep  its  promise,  but 
didn't  say  when. 

"Agenda  2 1  has  got  to  look  at  what  are  the 
finances,  what  are  the  technologies,  what  is 
the  route  to  implementation,"  says  Benjamin- 
Robinson.  "I  don't  see  the  implementation 
and  I  don't  see  it  having  far-ranging  effects." 

The  UNCED  did  not  save  the  world.  That 
was  left  to  the  Global  Forum,  a  parallel  con- 
ference of  non-government  organizations 
(NGOs )  unencumbered  by  worries  about  what 
the  voters  might  say  at  home. 

"When  people  ask  me  if  I  went  to  the  Earth 
Summit,  I  say  yes,"  says  Benjamin-Robinson. 
"When  they  ask  me  what  I  thought  the  gov- 


ernments said,  I  say  I  don't  care  what  the 
governments  said  -  they  weren't  at  the  Earth 
Summit.  The  Earth  Summit  was  the  Global 
Forum." 

Physically  ,  the  main  grounds  of  the  Forum 
looked  a  lot  like  Edmonton's  Fringe  Festival 
-a  confusing  hubbub  of  booths,  sprung-struc- 
ture tents,  souvenir  stalls  and  fast  food  outlets 
that  required  a  map  and  a  program  to  sort  out. 
The  jugglers  on  unicycles  were  missing,  but 


creatures  are  at  stake.  This  is  too  big  for  us  to 
wrangle  about  -  language,  personalities,  coun- 
tries. North-South  problems.  It's  got  to  be 
done  and  it's  got  to  be  now.  We  had  the 
political  will  to  grit  our  teeth  and  head  back 
into  those  tents." 

The  treaties,  still  considered  draft,  are  meant 
to  harmonize  NGO  action  around  the  world. 
In  Canada.  Benjamin-Robinson  says  they  will 
circulate  among  grassroots  organizations  that 


U  When  they  ask  me  what  I  thought 
the  governments  said,  I  say  I  don't  care  what  the 
governments  said  -  they  weren't  at  the  Earth  Summit. 
The  Earth  Summit  was  the  Global  Forum.  II 

Mia  Benjamin-Robinson 


there  was  plenty  of  music  and  dancing  and 
people  milling  about  long  into  the  night. 

Somewhere,  something  serious  was  going 
on.  "It  was  an  excuse  for  the  international 
NGO  community  to  get  together  and  share 
perspectives."  says  Angela  Bischoff  of  Ed- 
monton's EcoCitj  Society,  who  attended  a 
conference  on  alternate  transportation  at  the 
Forum.  "That  was  the  best  thing  that  hap- 
pened out  of  the  Earth  Summit  -  the  network- 
ing among  the  NGOs." 

Thirty-nine  NGO  treaties  emerged  from 
UNCED's  fringe.  Benjamin-Robinson,  who 
has  looked  over  20  of  them,  says  they  are 
"absolutely  superb." 

"We  had  just  as  many  problems  as  the 
governments  had  -  different  languages,  dif- 
ferent perceptions,  North-South  splits.  What 
marked  us  as  different  was,  when  we  got  right 
down  to  it  and  debates  were  heated  and  every- 
one was  tired  and  frustrated  and  things  were 
going  nowhere,  we  would  stop  and  say:  Why 
are  we  here?  Mother  Earth  and  all  of  her 


will  decide  on  timing  and  on  how  to  align  their 
actions  with  the  treaties  and  under  what  time 
frames.  These  commitments  will  be  shared 
with  countries  around  the  world.  "The  hope 
and  the  dream  is  that  with  enough  people 
doing  actions  along  a  similar  line,  govern- 
ments will  have  to  abide  by  these  treaties.  The 
hope  is  that  these  treaties  will  become  the 
treaties." 

She  continues:  "It  is  remarkable  how  w  ithin 
the  souls  of  people  spread  across  the  planet  we 
do  recognize  common  problems,  we  have 
common  attitudes  and  we  are  looking  for 
similar  solutions.  In  general  that  political  w  ill 
is  there.  If  it  can  be  translated  into  action  and 
used  to  pressure  our  governments,  we  can 
begin  to  talk  about  sustainability." 

"The  world  is  different  since  June  15,"  the 
day  the  UNCED  and  the  Global  Forum  ended, 
says  Benjamin-Robinson.  "It's  not  business 
as  usual.  But  what  will  it  be?" 
Lynn  Zwicky 
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ENVIRONMENT 
UPDATE 

Latest  Directory  Out 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  Alberta 
Environmental  Directory  is  now 
available.  Revised  and  ex- 
panded, the  directorv  lists  more 
than  450  Alberta  organizations 
and  agencies  involved  in 
environmental  issues.  The 
listings  are  indexed  by  name, 
type  and  issues.  The  directory  is 
a  non-profit  publication  of  the 


Pembina  Institute  for 
Apropriate  Development  with 
support  from  industry,  environ- 
ment groups  and  by  govern- 
ment. Price:  $25  -  government; 
$15  -  nonprofit  organizations, 
bulk  discounts.  Contact  the 
Pembina  Institute,  Box  7558, 
Drayton  Valley,  Alberta 
TOE  OMO  (403)  542-6272 
fax  (403)  542-6464. 


Water  and 
Wilderness 

The  Canadian  Water  Resources 
Association  has  issued  a  call  for 
papers  with  a  deadline  of 
November  1  for  their  46th 
annual  conference  in  Banff  June 
16-19.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  is  Water  and  the 
Wilderness:  Development, 
Stewardship,  Management. 
Please  send  250-word  abstracts 
to  David  Manz,  University  of 
Calgary,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  2500  University 
Drive  NW.  Calgary  T2N  1N4, 
(403)220-5503,  fax  282-7026. 


Marine  Life 

Wildlife  Protection  -  Blueprint 
for  Change  is  the  theme  of  the 
Canadian  Marine  Life  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Vancouver 
October  29-3 1 ,  sponsored  by 
the  Animal  Welfare  Foundation 
of  Alberta.  There  will  be 
speakers  on  marine  life 
protection  issues,  including  the 
creation  of  a  Canadian  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  For 
further  information,  phone/fax 
(604) 736-9615. 
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